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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 
The Ro. ee eee 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1830. 
8 Grave, 
1 Miser, bine 
n ( ‘ In the meanwhile the Pacha was not idle in concerting his mea- 
~ Rea THE READER: sures for receiving them. 
Comic ‘ Before dawn, upon the Friday named, the drums were beating 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE | throughout the city to call the troops together as for some great 
—= INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, parade ; few, if any of us, had received information beforehand, so 
LANE isin that all hurried from their quarters, to know what it meant, and 


Narrative of the Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finati, native of | yr. marched off to the citadel, as they arrived, and stationed 
| e. 

errara ; 1 der M _— nits , , : 

F i who under the assumed name of Mahomet, made the | «'The specific instructions were given, but each man was strict] 


D. Campaigns against the Wahabees for the Recovery of Mecca and | charged, after his arms had been examined, on no account to quit 
Medina ; and since acted as Interpreter to European Travellers in | the post assigned him, and to wait there for further orders. 

) some of the Parts least visited of Asia and Africa. Translated |‘ The hour of audience was at hand, and a procession of about 

~~ from the Italian, as dictated by Himself, and edited by William | ve hundred Mameluke officers, of higher or lower degrees, pre- 

; John Bankes, Esq. 2 vols. 12ino. Murray. . /sented themselves at the gate of the citadel, and went in; they 

’ 


s ge sik _ | made rather a splendid shew, and were led by three of their gene- 
Tuts long title has a resemblance to the inscriptions on travelling | rals, among whom Saim Bey was conspicuous ; when entered, they 

















booths, announcing the presence of wild men and wonderful mon- | proceeded directly onwards to the palace, which occupies the 
. sters: it saves trouble, and sounds highly,—a little too much so. | highest ground ; and as soon as their arrival there was announced 
Sua Signor Giovanni Finati, who “ under the assumed name of Maho- | °° ee Ali and non 9 — who were ae a er 
ies Chali, met makes the campaigns against the Wahabees,” is a renegade of a er jeep tatters Sadheerempensectese tins os gyn 
< of the three Chiefs, who were received with great affability, both 
-ER very ragged and suspicious character, who deserts from God knows | Pachas entering into a good deal of conversation with them, and 
NING how many regiments, becomes servant to Mr Bankes and Mr Salt, | many compliments and civilities passed. After a time, according to 
g and by his own shewing, deserves no more faith than we chuse to | Eastern custom, coffee was brought, and, last of all, the pipes; but 
Ar C. Jones, put in him. As he is no wiser than persons of his description are | @t the moment when these were presented, as if from etiquette, of 
: apt to be, we take no interest, and indeed see little that is curi- | ' e#ve his guests more at their ease, Mahomet Ali rose and with- 
Mr Salter, ous, in the greater part of his work, however corroborated by drew, and sending privately for the captain of his guard, gave orders 
’ ’ & I , oborated DY CX~ | that the gates of the citadel should be closed, adding, that as soon 
seare tracts from other travellers: but he knows a good deal about | as Saim Bey and his two associates should come out for the pur- 
sutal Ballet. thieves; was present at a massacre ; and gives at least one ingenu- | pose of mounting, they should be fired on till they dropped, and 
id Madlle. ous account, of his running away from an elephant. The passages that at the same signal, the troops, posted throughout the fort- 
eke, &e, relating to these matters we shall extract, always believing only | Ts8¢s, should take aim at every Mameluke within their reach ; 
. : ~,  *,| while a corresponding order was sent down at the same time to 
|; and The post a8 much as we please, but acknowledging that the tricks of | those in the town; and to such even as were encamped without, 
Eastern thieves can hardly be exaggerated, and having no doubt | round the foot of the fortress, to pursue the work of extermination 
that the Egyptian Pacha did perpetrate the massacre as here re- | upon all stragglers that they should find, so that not one of the pro- 
lated, albeit Signor Giovanni says that he himself had no hand in it, | scribed body might escape. , A 
FARDEN save holding, as it were, one of the doors. This measure of state p : ree tne. and “: te wane m ome —— os 
. . , | Pacha did not return to them, and being informed by the attendants 
' = a ge — by ater travellers; but our author is the first | 45 he was gone into his eatiene (an answer that precluded all 
oT Tae “oe merit of occupying & post in it, , further euquiry), judged it to be time to take their departure. But 
ae | With the massacre we will begin. Mahomet Ali, Pacha of Egypt, | no sooner did they make their appearance without, and mounted 
ABLE, wishing to set free the road to Mecca, which was in possession of | their horses, than they were suddenly fired upon from every quarter, 
irs GIBBS. the fanatical puritans, the Wahabees, had determined upon a cam- | #"4 all became at once a scene of confusion, and dismay, and 
paign against them, when he bethought himself that it would be as horror, similar volleys being directed at all the rest who were col- 
Mir Duruset well beforehand to kill certain “ pardoned Mamelukes”’ in his capi lesting. rowed ami. penguring Wo Helaaty Slit, ‘Se See ee Te 
) ; s Oe : ~ | dropped by hundreds. 
z tal, who he had ‘ ascertained” were already caballing on the} * Saim himself had time to gain his saddle, and even to penetrate 
Diddear, strength of his expedition, and only waiting for his departure to | to one of the gates of the citadel; but all to no purpose, for he 
Mr Egerton, throw all into confusion. found it closed like the rest; and fell there pierced with innume- 
‘Ty; . . . . rable bullets. 
Mr Mears, all es eattaes (sith ng expan os Gadel soldier) * Another Chief, Amim Bey, who was the brother to Elfi, urged 
. Mr Irwia, eas entehe excit ms a - i. f the M ere cn Patt the noble animal which he rode to an act of greater desperation, 
Keeley. Oe ne TE On ENE pare OF the HS amneluxes, he invited | forhe spurred him till he made him clamber up the rampart, and 
their chief, Saim Bey, to an audience, and led him into conversa- . : ht ‘ 
ance. tion openi to him first 1 Rage ‘dhiee pag ag oP agg di preferring rather to be dashed to pieces, than to be slau tered in 
+ Juliet, and vited him to join it P 18 Holy War, and I- | cold blood, drove him to leap down the precipice, a height that has 





been estimated from thirty to forty feet, or even more ; yet fortune 


The Bey had always passed for a man of craft and penetration ; | 5° fayoured him, that, though the horse was killed in the fall, the 


but he was over-reached in this instance, for, acceding at once, and 


eatre) seeming flattered at the proposal, he entered freely afterwards into rider escaped. ’ 
| many details, and leone those whom he sopahdeted more or bs _ aa te a ee aes “ ae biti! Bay ~y i 

E, less under his disposal or influence, speaking at the same time in the opet cn whisk te SngnNen : Set Ne TE ace eee ’ 
Mrs Daly. | so high and confident a tone of the attachment and union of his at Conpelng NNT ee ee ee 4 
2 wowers, as to leave no doubt of all his ambitious views on the egg ee re of him ; pe mot outy mer Yi Hy 
OWS, mind of Mahomet Ali; who, therefore, proceeding in his scheme se idpneoere di Te Re ee dees ee : 

: as . . > : : vos | him concealed as long as the popular fury, and the excesses of a 
e, Mr Party, 88 concerted with Hassan Pacha, poses Bw the interview by invit- | . dias. combina 
OKE, ing him, with all his adherents, capable of bearing arms, to present y; : 


selves in the citadel on the following Friday, in order that ar- * Of the rest of that devoted: aumber, thus shat’ up aad dip. 


: : Mg rounded, not one went out alive; and even of those who had 
; Teddy the shen d ents might be made as to the part which this important body uietly remained in the town, but very few found means to elude 
bear in the campaign i ; 


a aw 


Nae Peat! 








see I ete Aen aie ites, ae le e active and greedy search that was made after them, a high price 
vreet, Sura Whole substance of what had passed "to Sach 2 fag ps my ben the. every Mameluke’s head that should be brought.’— 
nmunications Were most in his confidence, one of whom, who had more discern- vedi sth ; 
); sold by J. ment than the rest, cried out immediately “ We are betrayed !”— The thieves of Egypt, in their resemblance to spiders on a large i 
A. Havs, dg the worse,” replied Saim, “if it be so:” and, rebuking | scale, and their freedom from weak nerves, remind us of the Thugs |) 
~ Fladong’s Tage to saab ety Mi — sy a. shall not want cou-| of India. The first one in the following narratives is like Sindbad’s | 
d street; and well as inferi hypo Slo wn calsag together the principal 9s] is Man of the Sea turned robber. The two other stories resemble il 
nierior officers, over whom he presided, he recommended . . ° { 
poe to ea that they should all accompany him to the citadel, at a} ‘les in the old Italian novelists. i 
certain hour of the forenoon on the day appointed, * Whilst moored at Meinieh, one night, preparatory to my going } 
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see Se 
Fae ee 
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to rest, I had retired to some distance from my companions, on the 
shore, and was there, in no favourable posture for defence ; it was 
dark, but I thought I could distinguish something moving on the 
ground near me, which I supposed to be a dog; but a stone that I 
threw soon discovered my error, for a man started up, and seemed 
to slink away to a distance, so that I looked no more after him ; bnt 
within a few seconds, I felt him leap suddenly on me from behind, 
and lay violent hold both of my wrists and of my throat, and so 
drag me along backwards with him into a pit close at hand, which 
is filled by the Nile at some seasons, but was then dry. 

* He was a powerful man, and I had no arms whatever upon me 
for defending myself, so that keeping me still throttled with one 
hand, and kneeling on me, he proceeded to rifle me with the other, 
in search of money, or whatever might be worth his taking, but 
finding nothing, he gave me at last a stab in the right shoulder, 
with a little crooked knife which he wore, and as he loosed me, 
struck several blows with a stick to prevent my following. 

‘1 hastened back to the boat, and there, shewing my wound, 
told my comrades what had just happened, upon which all imme- 
diately armed themselves and hastened to the spot ; but though so 
little time had been lost, and they searched for hours together in all 
directions, no signs of the culprit were discoverable. I had, however, 
the consolation of knowing that he was without booty, and that the 
cut which he had given me, though it bled much in the first mo- 
ments, was of little consequence, 

‘ An adventure of this nature had nothing in it that was uncom- 
mon at that time ;—the Egyptian peasantry were become quite a 
nation of thieves, and had carried their art to ahigh degree of skill 
and perfection. In fact, the confusion of the times, and the constant 
struggle between the Pasha’s army and the Mamelukes, had so taken 


away from them all opportunity for industry or honest gains, as well | 
as all security for property, and had so laid waste the villages and | 
the whole territory, that a better course of life could hardly be ex- | 


pected of them ; robberies therefore, and violence and even mur- 
ders, became matters of daily occurrence. 
» * We were destined, a little lower down, to witness an act of still 
greater audacity, and which brought with it far more fatal effects. 
‘We had put to shore near Benesowef, and after having dined 
together at noon, in one of the great groves of palm-trees, continu- 
ed sitting there, all the afternoon; and to pass the time, were 
amusing ourselves with games of cards and dice; the stakes were 


trifling at first, but rose as we proceeded; and from playing at the | 
outset for paras, we advanced at last to gold; the interest of course | 


grew deeper in proportion, and {before night-fall some had been 
winners of considerable sums. The losers were now in no temper 
to leave off, and so, when it grew dark, lanthorns were lighted, and 
hung from the trees, that the game might be continued. 

* This drew several Arab thieves about us, who crept on little 
by little close to cur circle unperceived, for we of ourselves consti- 
tuted a little crowd, being from thirty to forty soldiers, and were 
all so engrossed by our play that we never noticed the strangers, 
but took for granted that all who were standing or sitting round 
were our own attendants, or the boat’s crew; and the light indeed 
which our lanthorns gave was hardly sufficient to have undeceived 


‘Whilst each was sitting, with his little heap of money before 
him, intent upon the cards, which were dealing round at the mo- 
ment, some of these roguish interlopers suddenly knocked the lights 
gut, and others at the same instant discharging handfulls of dust in 
our eyes, snatched up as much of the money as they could lay hold 
of, and made off with it. 

* In the first moment of surprise, none of us knew what had hap- 
pened, and nothing remained to be seen but our own party. With- 
out entering upon any explanation, or giving time for any, there 
began a general scuffle, every one in the number supposing himself 
robbed or insulted by his comrades, all had instant recourse to their 
arms, which were unfortunately at hand, some stabbing with their 
dirks and some cutting with their sabres, and the confusion and 


bloedshed proceeded so far, that they did not cease till nine of our | 


party lay dead or dying on the ground, and several of the remainder 
grievously wounded, so that I considered myself fortunate in escap- 
ing with only a slight sabre cut in the arm. 

‘We learned afterwards from some of the bystanders, when our 
spirits were calmed and more brought to reason, what it was that 
had really taken place, and that they had in vain tried to stop our 
hands in time, and to pacify our misdirected fury at the beginning 
of the fray. 

‘ We were filled with shame and remorse ; but there was no help 
for what had happened, some mourned over our companions and 
got them buried. 

_* Thus diminished in our numbers, we quitted Benesowef with 
horror.’—Vol. I. p. 92. 
. * . * * . 

. * While some of the Mamelukes were encamped about Menieh, 
a thief set his mind upon carrying off the horse and wearing apparel 
of one of their Beys, and with that intention contrived in the dead of 
the night, to creep, unperceived, within the tent, where, as it was 
winter time, embers were burning, and shewed the rich clothes of 
the Bey close at hand. The thief, as he squatted down by the fire, 
drew 


pipe, got Rehting it, went deliberately to the tent door, and tapping 
a o 


was sleeping near, with the pipe end, made a sign to | 
him for the horse, which stood piquetted in front. It was brought— | 


he moufted,—and rode off. 


softly to him, and put them on, and then after filling a | 


‘On the morrow, when the clothes of the Bey could no where 
be found, none could form a conjecture as to what had become of 
them, until the groom, on being questioned, maintained to his fellow 
servants that their master was not yet returned from his ride, and 
told them how he had suddenly called for his horse in the night,— 
which at last seemed to give some clue to what had really happened, 

‘Upon this, the Bey anxious to recover his horse, as well as 
curious to ascertain the particulars, ordered it to be published 
abroad, that if the person who had robbed him would, within two 
days, bring back what he had taken, he should not only be pardoned, 
but should receive also, the full value of the animal, and of the 
suit of clothes. 

‘Relying on the good faith of this promise, and, possibly, too, 
not a little vain of his exploit, the Arab presented himself, and 
brought his booty, the Bey also on his part, kept his word; but 
since, besides the loss, there was something in the transaction 
that placed the Bey in rather a ludicrous light, it went hard with 
him to let the rogue depart so freely, and he seemed to be con. 
sidering what he should do; so that, to gain time, he was continually 
asking over and over again fresh and more circumstantial accounts 
of the manner in which the stratagem had been conducted: the 
| other was too crafty not to perceive that no good might be preparing 
| for him, and began to feel anxious to get safe out of the scrape; he 
| shewed no impatience, however, but entered minutely into every 

detail, accompanying the whole with a great deal of corresponding 
action, at one time sitting down by the fire, and making believe, as 
though he were slyly drawing on the different articles of dress, so as to 
throw the Bey himself, and all who saw and heard him into fits of 
laughter. When he came at last to what concerned the horse. “ It 
| was,” he said, “ brought to me, and I leaped upon its back ;” and 
| So in effect flinging himself again into the saddle, and spurring the 
| flanks sharply with the stirrup-irons, he rode off with all the money 
| that he had received for the animal in his pocket, and had got 
much too far during the first moments of surprise, for any of the 
bullets to take effect that were fired at him in his flight: and nothing 
| further was ever heard of him or the horse.’—P. 120. 








The account of the author’s escape in the following narrative is 
| well told, and ends with a surprise equally amusing and probable. 


‘ A heard of elephants had come down to drink, upon sight of 
which Ibraham Pacha offered a large reward to any of his suite who 
should kill one, and accordingly, several of his Mamelukes crept 
within shot and fired; but the animals seeming te take little notice 
of this at first, the young lads were emboldened to go still nearer 
and nearer by degrees in order to get better aim, but still the shots 
took no effect, until at last, a bullet seemed to have struck one on 
the forehead, or perhaps the eye, and to occasion pain, which was 
intimated by a loud roar and a staggering motion; after which the 
| huge creature, seeming at once to recover itself, rushed re 
| upon his assailant, and grasping him in his trunk, tore all the fles 
| off one of his legs, and throwing him up, lodged him among the 

branches of a tree, from whence he fell dead, afterwards, to all ap 
pearance, but was recovered by Dr Ricci’s skill, with the loss only 
of his limb. 

‘ The elephants abound so much that I saw them pretty fre- 
quently, but had been cautioned, before I heard of this particular 
case, not to annoy them with my fire-arms, and was indeed one day 
put into great alarm at seeing one very near, and advancing towards 
me during one of my sporting digressions. The natives had 
warned me that if such a case should occur, I should not attempt 
to fly in a straight line, but rather to double round or make a 2ig- 
zag retreat ; yet with the apprehension that I felt at the moment, 
it was no easy or agreeable circumstance voluntarily to increase the 
distance by such precaution. I did my best, however, and it seemed 
a long while before I regained the river, in which I plunged imme- 
diately “up to my shoulders, before I durst take breath or look 
round, but then saw nothing of my pursuer, so that I might doubt- 
less have been safe with a less excrtion.'—Vol. II. p. 97. 





FonTENELLE’s DeFrniTIon or Woman.— Fontenelle being asked 
what he considered a fine woman to be, replied, “ A fine women is the 
heaven of the eyes, the hell of the heart, and the purgatory of the purse. 

A Wetsn Curtosrty (a Facr).—Marcn 271TH, 1824. As we 
intend to enter the Matrimonial State, we are encouraged by our 
Friends to make a Bidding on the Occasion, on Monday, the 19th 
Day of April next, (being Easter Monday,) at the Cock Inn, in 
King Street, Carmarthen; when and where the 'Favour of your 
good Comnanv is humbly solicited, and whatever Donation you will 

be pleased to confer on us then, will be thankfully received, and 
cheerfully repaid, whenever called for on a similar Occasion, by 
‘your obedient humble Servants, Joseph Davies, (Servant at the 
Cock,) Anne Howel!.—N.B. The Young Man’s Father, (Williem 
Davies,) and his Brother and Sister-in-law, (Thomas and hee 
| Davies,) and his Brother, (John Davies,) desire that all Gifts 0 
the above Nature, due to them, be returned to the Young Man on 
the above Day, and will be thankful for all Favors granted.—Also, 
the Young Woman’s Father and Stepmother, (Thomas and Mary 
Howell, of Penycoed, Llangain,) and Benjamin Jones, Grandson 4 
the said Mary Howell, together with David Jenkins, Hatter, am 

Esther his Wife, desire that’ all Gifts of the above Nature oe 
them, be returned to the Young Woman on the. above Day, ® 
_ will be thankful for all Favors granted. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Daver Lang.—Venice Preserved.—Popping the Question.—The Conscript. 
Covent GarpEN.—Romeo and Juliet.—The Pilot. 





Drury Lane. 

Last night Miss Hupparr (from Dublin, we believe) made her 
first appearance in London, in the character of Belvidera. We took 
care to get nearer the stage this time, in order that we might fall 
into no more errors than we could help ; and armed ourselves besides 
with one of those magical powers, which, according to the Arabs 
of the Desert, make the mountain come to a man, without his 
being a Mahomet; to wit, an opera-glass. We are sorry we 
have no such report to make of what we saw, as ladies must 
desire who make their first appearance, and critics too, if they 
are not ill-natured. But the truth is, the whole performance 
is in a style not suited to this temperate region of England, nor, 
we think, to nature. Miss Hupparr has a fine person, with a face 
whose age it is not easy to decide amidst the lights of a theatre. 
We should take it not to be very young. The eyes have force, but 
want depth, being too much on the stare. But the worst of the 
countenance is, that it wants softness and expression. Belvidera 
isa part, in which actresses are fond of making their debut, for an 
obvious reason,—because it has many striking points that “ come 
home (as the philosopher says) to men’s business and bosoms :”” it 
tends to a confusion of the actress and the character in the minds 
of the audience, and engages them, as it were, personally in her 
interest. But for the same reason there are two perils in it ; first, 
that the performer, if she succeed, may attribute too much to her- 
self, and too little to the “boat that has helped her over ;” and 
second, that if she do not, the audience may instinctively resent 
the advantage taken of so favourite a part, and be the more angry 
at the failure because of the imposition it seems to have attempted. 
This is hardly fair on their side; but on the other hand, the cha- 
racter (so to speak) is hardly a fair one for first appearance, espe- 
cially if the lady be young and handsome. We know not what was 
thought of Miss Hupparr in the latter respect : but she was taken 
by some about us for not more than seven-and-twenty, and was 
pronounced to be “a fine woman.” Accordingly, she was ap- 
plauded beyond measure in her first scenes: by degrees, towards 
the middle of the play, the applauses began to lessen; (indeed 
there were symptoms of laughing at the passage where she reminds 
Jafier “to remember twelve”); ‘her vehemence occasionally 
revived them, nay took them by storm; which was doubtless 
resented by many, for on the falling of the curtain, the thunder of 
approbation was mixed with hisses and cries of “ No, no;’’ and so 

was the announcement of the piece for repetition on Wednesday. 
The truth is, there was great vehemence and little passion in 
Miss Huppart’s performance. She is used to the stage, and 
delivered several traditionary points with effect. She now and then 
ventured upon a little domestic touch of familiarity, and succeeded. 
But this was dangerous ground, and trod with unsteady footing. 
There was a sort of random, uncouth, unhinged floundering in her 
style, which unless held up by vehemence, left her voice without 
modulation, and her hits without object; and she had almost 
the same unvaried expression in face throughout the play, 
something between stare and sedateness, amounting to the 
stony. In short, it is painful to us to say any more on 
the subject. The whole performance of the play was dis- 
agreeable, to our taste; and as we dislike, with all its genius, the 
Play itself, we had a pretty time of it. Mr Macreapy at all times 
18 apt to contrast his delicacies with too great a vehemence. Mr 
ALLACK’s melodramas render him prone to the same fault: the 
bullying character of much of the play tends to excite the actors 
to make a noise ; and certainly a most prodigious noise those two 
gentlemen made. They forget (or must we rather say they are 
instinctively aware ?) that the secret of this excessive vehemence is 
escape from expression ;—a wish to avoid details :—a merging 


of nice passion and intellectual difficulty into one sweeping and 
stormy seizure of the vulgar ear. Le 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Burke talking with Garrick one day at Hampton; said all Jitéer 


things were hot. “ Indeed,” says Garrick, “ what do you think of a bitier 
cold day?” 


A Non-restpent Bisnor.—A bishop had a mistress; an affair 
of importance called him to Paris, he took his farewell of the lady, who 
shed torrents of tears at the parting. On his return he found that bis 
place was taken by a young spark. His character prohibiting him from 
making a disturbance about it, he devoured his chagrin; but opening his 
heart to a friend, he said to him, “ Ah, perfidious sex! eight days’ absence 
is sufficient to make them forget their most solemn oaths !”—“ ‘tea gh 
replied the confidant, “ that proves to you that your benefice, although a 
poor one, requires residence,”—From the French. 


SEASONABLE SLEEP.—Prince Dolgorouki being out. at sea, was 
affected with sickness, and fell into a deep sleep. A storm arose so 
terrible that the bravest of the ship’s company considered their 
destruction as inevitable. At this crisis, an officer ran to awaken 
the prince, calling out,— How can yousleep? We are on the 
brink of perishing !’—* If so,” replied the prince, “ why awaken me ? 
I would rather recommend you to follow my example” He turned 


round, and went to sleep again.— Thiebault’s Anecdotes of Frederic 
the Great. 


HeapstronG Emutation.—Peter the Great having condemned 
all the Strelitzer rebels to be beheaded, to shorten the labor caused 
a block to be placed before him, on which he dispatched the cul- 
prits with an axe. It happened that in a short time a spirit of emw« 
lation arose among these rebels, for the honor of being beheaded 
by the hand of the Anointed of the Lord ;fan emulation that was carried 
sogfar, that a remarkably tall and handsome man coming up to the 
block just as another had taken his place upon it, laid down his 
head also, that he might be beheaded by a chance blow. Peter the 
Great, struck with this excess of devotion to him, granted the man 
a pardon. He was the grandfather of the Orlows, through whose 
means Peter the Third was deprived of life—Thiebault’s Anecdotes 
of Frederic the Great. (tis very remarkable that none appear to 
have contended for so great an honor, but those who were actually 
condemned.] 


A New Pons Asrrorum.—When Dr Leyden was about twelve 
years of age, his father (a shepherd in the county of Roxburgh) 
perceiving that he had superior talents, placed him under the tuition 
of the Rev. James Duncan, at Denholm. This village being tliree 
iniles distant from his cottage, he thought it would be too far for 
the boy to walk twice aday; and proposed to buy him an ass to 
carry him to and from school. Many boys would have been de- 
lighted with this mode of conveyance, but young Leyden feared the 
ridicule of his school-fellows if they saw him mounted upon an ani- 
mal against which there was a common prejudice in the country. 
His objection was overcome by a singular circumstance; he was 
informed that the owner of the ass had in his’possession a lar 
book in some learned language, and that he offered to give that into 
the bargain, if the purchase were made. His reluétance entirely 
vanished, and he never rested until he had obtained this literary 
treasure, which was found to be Calepini Dictionarium Octolingue, 
—Memoirs of Leyden. 


Lampert THE MaTHEMATICIAN.—Frederic was strongly urged by 
many persons at his court togive M. Lambert a place io bes academy 
at Berlin. His Majesty desired to see him; but this they were 
earnest to prevent, fearing that his appearance, manners, and address 
would prejudice the king against him. After several excuses on 
false pleas, they were obliged to own the truth; the meeting so 
much dreaded was not to be avoided,—M. Lambert was presentep 
to the king. “ Good day, sir,” said Frederic, “ permit me to ene 
quire which of the sciences you have particularly studied ?”—* All 
of them, sire.’—You are, then, a skilful mathematician ?”—“ Yes, 
sire.”—“ Under what professor have you studied mathematics ?” 
—“JI was my own instructor, sire.”—“ You are, then, a second 
Pascal ?””—“ Yes, sire.” At these words, the king turned his 
back upon him, and retired to his cabinet, where he had great 
difficulty to refrain from immoderate laughter. At supper, the king 
said to his guests, “ Would you believe it, gentlemen, my friends 
have this day urged me to bestow a place in my academy on one of 
the greatest blockheads I have ever met with!” Some of them 
replied that this blockhead was nevertheless a man of genius. 
It was long before the king was convinced of his error, notwith- 
standing the perseverance of M. Lambert’s friends. “ Sir,” said 
the pastor Haschard to the mathematician, “ you must be patient ; 
the ing will certainly name you to his academy, but he is at present 
extremely occupied.”—*“ Oh, sir, ] am quite easy on the subject,” 
replied Lambert; “his own credit is at stake; should he not 
appoint me, it would be a blot in his history.” Frederic at last 
yielded to the solicitations of his friends, and appointed M. Lam- 
bert, with a pension of 500 rix-dollars. His productions at'length 
convinced the king-that he was a man of singular merit, and he 
appointed him counsellor to the grand directory for the department 
of the works, with an additional pension of 500 rix-dollars. His 
friends had some yang | in prevailing with him to accept this 
appointment ; and for his hesitation, he gave a most extraordinary 
reason :—will it be believed he would have rej a pension of 
500 rix-dollars, because he did not want it !— Thiebault’s Anecdotes 
of Frederic the Great. 
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Rovsseav’s First APPEARANCE AMONG THE Great.—A gentle- 
man of Piedmont, who was dining with some friends, took it into 
his head to find fault with the motto of the family of Solar, “ Tel 
fiert qui ne tue point,’—saying that fier should have been written 
instead of fiert. J.J. Rousseau, who waited at table, could not 
refrain from a smile; he was desired to explain the reason, and 
shortly proved to the company that the motto was correct; the 
word fiert coming from the Latin ferit.—French Homonymes. 


Feetines or A FoREIGNER RESPECTING OUR BEHAVIOUR IN 
PaRLIAMENT.—The members of the House of Commons have 
nothing particular in their dress; they even come into the House 
in their great coats, and with boots and spurs. It is not at all un- 
common to see a member lying stretched out on one of the benches, 
while others are debating. Some crack nuts, others eat oranges, or 
whatever else is in season. There is no end to their going in and 
out: and as often as any one wishes to go out, he places himself 


before the Speaker, and makes his bow, as if, like a school-boy, he | 
Those who speak, seem to deliver | 


asked his tutor’s permission. 
themselves with but little, perhaps not always with even a decorous 
gravit . The little less than downright open abuse, and the 
many really rude things which the members said to each other, struck 
me much. For example, when one has finished, another rises, and 
immediately taxes with absurdity all that the ‘ Right Honourable 
Gentleman” has just advanced. It would, indeed, be contrary to 
the rules of the House, flatly to tell each other that what they have 
spoken is false, or even foolish: instead of this, they turn, as usual, 
towards the Speaker, and so, whilst their address is directed to him, 
they fancy they violate neither the rules of Parliament, nor those of 
good-breeding and decorum, whilst they utter the most cutting 
personal sarcasms against the member or the measures they oppose. 
—Moritz’s Travels in England. 


A ForeiGNer’s Account oF some EncGuisn Customs.—There | 


is something curious in the following passages, as written by a tra- 
veller in this eating nation, and by the native of a country no less 
renowned for drinking :—“‘ It is here (in the Strand) not at all 
uncommon to see on doors in one continued succession, —*“ Children 
educated here.”—“ Shoes mended here.”—* Foreign spirituous 
liquors sold here,”—and “ Funerals performed here.” Of all these 
inscriptions, I am sorry to observe that the dealer in “ foreign spi- 
rituous liquors” is by far the most frequent. And indeed it is 
allowed by the English themselves, that the propensity of the com- 
mon people to the drinking of brandy or gin, is carried to a great 
excess; and | own it struck me as a peculiar phraseology, when, to 
tell you that a person is intoxicated, they say (as they generally do) 
that “he isin liquor.” . . I would always advise those who wish to 
drink coffee in England, to mention before hand how many cups are 
to be made with half an ounce; or else the people will probably 
bring him a prodigious quantity of brown water; which, notwith- 
standing all my admonitions, I have not been able wholly to avoid. 
The fine wheaten bread which I find here, besides excellent butter 
and Cheshire cheese, makes up for my scanty dinners. For an 
English dinner to such lodgers as I am, generally consists of a 
ea of half-boiled, or half-roasted meat ; and a few cabbage leaves 

iled in plain water; on which they pour a sauce made of flour 
and butter. This, I assure you, is the usual method of dressing 
vegetables in England. The slices of bread and butter which they 
give you with your tea, are as thin as poppy leaves. 
another kind of bread and butter usually eaten with tea, which is 
toasted by the fire, and is incomparably good. You take one slice 
after the other, and hold it to the fire on a fork, till the butter is 
melted, so that it penetrates a number of slices at once :—this is 
called Toast.—(There may be some doubt whether the friend to 
whom the letter is addressed, would find the “ toast,” so “incom- 
parably good” as the author represents it, if made by these direc- 
tions. e conclusion of the succeeding paragraph is very cha- 
racteristic.} The custom of sleeping without a feather-bed for a 
covering, particularly pleased me. Here you lie between two 
sheets: underneath the lower sheet is a fine blanket, which, with- 
out oppressing you, keeps you sufficiently warm. My shoes are 
not cleaned in the house, but by a person in the neighbourhood, 
whose trade it is; who fetches them every morning, and brings 
them back cleaned. When the maid is displeased with me, I hear 
her sometimes call me “the German :” otherwise, I am spoken of 


in the family, by the name of “the gentleman.”—Moritz’s Travels | 


in England. 








PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 





ADELPHI THEATRE.— The Water Witch— Wreck Ashore 
—Quadrupeds. 

Surrey Tueatre.—The Brigand—PS.—“< Come to 
Dinner’—The Rover’s Bride. 

Cospure Tueatre. — The Sailor’s Grave—John Overy 
—Miller and his Men. 

ToTreNnHAM Street TuHeatre.—Lord of the Manor, 
and other Entertainments. 

Sapiter’s Weiits Tueatre. — Romeo and Juliet— 


Foundling of the Forest—A Comic 
Divertisement. 


But there is | 


es 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
[By Sueripan]. 
Lady Teazle, Miss CHESTER, 
Lady Sneerwell, Mrs FAUCIT, Mrs Candour, Mrs GLOVER 
Maria, MissMORDAUNT, Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. ‘ 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY, : 
Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, Charles Surface, Mr WALLACK, 
Crabtree, Mr W. BENNETT, Careless, Mr YARNOLD, 
Sir Harry fwithaSong) Mr SINCLAIR, 
Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 
Trip, Mr BALLS, Snake, Mr THOMPSON, 
Ist Gentleman, Mr EAST, 2nd Gentleman, Mr S. JONES, 
John, Mr HONNER, William, MrC. JONES. 





Previous to the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to ** Le Siege de Corinthe.” 
After the Comedy, Duber’s Overture to ** La Fiancée.”” 


After which, (4th time this Season) a Comic Opera, in two Acts, called 
THE NATIONAL GUARD. 
{By Mr Prancue}. 
Pauline, Mrs WAYLETT. 
Miss CRAWFORD, Nina, Miss S PHILLIPS. 
Madame Marabout, Mrs ORGER, 
The Chevalier Renard, Mr FARWEN. 
Frederick Louvaine, Mr COOVER, Mr SINCLAIR, 
Achille Bonboa, 


Cecile, 


Rossingnol, 


Mr HARLEY. 





To-morrow, Venice Preserved ; Perfection; and Turning the Tables. 
On Thursday, Hofer; Turning the Tables ; and High Life Below Stalrs. 
On Friday, Venice Preserved; and Giovanni in London, 

On Saturday, The Hypocrite; Midas; and Turning the Tables 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ 
ASYLUM. 
This Evening, the Play of 
THE POINT OF HONOUR. 
[By Mr C, Kemace.] 


Mrs Melfort, Mrs LOVELL, Bertha, 

The Chevalier de St. Franc, 

Mr ABBOTT, 
Durimel, 


Zenger, Mr ATKINS, 


Miss E. TREE. 
Mr WARDE, 
Steinberg, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Steibel, Mr J. COOPER. 


In the course of the Evening, the following Songs;—‘‘ The Highland 
Boy,” Mr Wilson.—‘‘ The Hunter’s Horn.’ (A. Lee) Miss Hughes. 
“ Oh! Mea, what silly things you are,’’ Miss H. Cawse. 


Valcour, 


After which the Farce of 


TEDDY THE TILER. 
[By Mr G. H. Ropwe tt]. 
Lady Dunderford, Mrs DALY, Oriel, Miss LAWRENCE, 


Flora, Miss NELSON, Julia, Mrs BROWN, 
Ladies, Mesdames Perry and Appleton. 

Lord Dunderford, Mr EVANS, Henry, Mr DURUSET, 
Frederick, Mr. BAKER, Bombardine, Mr HENRY, 
Teddy \iulowney the Tiler, Mr POWER, 

Mr Scrivener, Mr TURNOUR, Tim, Mr ADDISON, 
Stiff, Mr MEARS, Apewell, Mr IRWIN. 


Previous to the Play, Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Tancredi.” 
After the Play, Mozart’s Overture to ‘Die Zauberflite.” 
Previous to The Blue Anchor, Cherubini’s Grand Overture to ‘* Lodoiska. 


To conclude with (17th time) a Melo-Drama, called 
THE BLUE ANCHOR. 
[By Mr Pocock]. 
Tom Bowline’s? Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, Daughters, Miss VIALS, 
Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kitty Crawfish, Mrs BROWN, 
Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) MrT. P. COOKE, j 
Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 
Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY. 


Bessy Bowline, 





To-morrow, The Stranger; and The Pilot. 

On Thursday, As You Like It; Hide and Seek ; and The Pilot. 

On Friday, The Provoked Husband ; and The Pilot. " 

On Saturday, Clari; Hide and Seek ; Auld Robin Gray ; and other En- 
tertainments. 
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